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* In an age when - decision Baling is becoming a ore and 

•ore significant for'us huaaitt beings as we f ace *dilei*as about 
whether or not to clone, to engineer behavior on nil scale, to 
expand or to decrease nuclear power, ve educators aust assist ' 
students to Increase their decisionmaking skills* Has; of otft 
students will soon be decision ■afters far huaankfttd. f bile we often 
teach deeision-aakiag skills didactically, *e do not spend enough 
tiie getting* students to fiaaine how they are aakiag decisions 
personally. This paper describes a model for .evaluating decision 

* passaiesi The addel has three phases: (1) introducjiefi t<o and" 
under standi^ of the concept of decision passages; (2) developing^ 
log of one f s decision passagea; ajoNl (3)^ evaluating decisis n-*aakiii^ 
patterns evident in decision passage* Each phase of the aodel *ii 
presented with examples £nd illustrations. The aodel is appropriate 
for use in several settipjjsi teaching and/or counseling in group 
setting or^in a one^on*one situation, it Lk an assesjpent aodel built 

% the preaise that assessment is a firptstep to changing behavior* 9 
(Author) 
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A Model for Evaluation 
of Decision Passages 



We have some vary important decisions facing us in ttie neay future, 

decisions that will have profound ramifications, for us as human beings. 

.. -j ■ '■.'•* 

The Ve t! ^ speak of is the human race. However., if we w#nt to localise 
tha^t f, we" and make it more specific §q that it becomes acre relevant to you 
and me, let's say the' f8 we" i^ the immediate generation of students we are 
teaching and counseling. They will be facfd with tremendously significant 
decisions that your and my generation has already generated. They will . 
|iave to decide on such issues as: Do, we want to duplicate human beings 
now that we have the Ic^y to the BNA molecule?* Bo we want to engineer 
behavior and control society as a whole? , ^ 

I suggest that decisions such as these will be imminent, if they are 
not already imminent, for the individuals in our classrooms s (Remember, we 
do not have only youngsters in our classrooms.) I also suggest that unless' 
weMo #iore in the way of teaching individuals how to engage in effective 
personal decision-making processes or ^ounsel thim about thei r past and 
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current decision-asking jpatrteras, *?e will find ourselves in a society led 
and governed by a gr&up of less than **eff active decision makers,* tfbM the 
powjssr, of governance reftta lid, the hands of those we are currently Reaching ^ 
and counseling, tb^y will not be ready to problem solve to a suffiently 

sophisticated degree required by the global tasks that confront them- y 

* * = ' / 

There is a current thrust in out society, evidenced by a ^toliferatioq 

of self-help booRsi to teach persons hew %o manage their ewn^iveg' batter 

so that they will enjoy life ©ore and become flora productive* TheM is 

alio a belief, that if individuals rfianagg their own lives well, they tfill 

do a better job managing organisations mud systems* If the current 

generation of students will soon be in a position to manage ays teas \iu our 

society, we ought %d concern ourselves ^ith teaching them how to manage 

themselves better, per5Qaal*decision^oaking patterns undoubtedly affect 

the patterns in deci^ion^roateing processes concerning systems issues* 

While there is no question that decision making is essential to each 

of us, whether it be decision making in our personal lives or decision 

making in our professional roles, it is my contention that we educators 

too often, if we attempt to teach decision making at all, do §§ almost 

exclusively in a didactic fashion, We present models for decision flaking. 

We lecture on the theories of decision making, We demonstrate step'by^step 

processes of what we consider effective problem-solving or decision-making 

techniques. We write books on effective decision making. We do not, 

however f spend enough time getting students to evaluate how they have made 

or are making decisions in their own lives. Their grasp of effective 
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decision making, therefore, oftfcfl remains only tBgoreticsi, not practical. 
Wfiile it is tmjortdnt for tlififf to continue to be exposed to theories of* 
decision waking, i% is al^c> e^s^iitial for tfeem to examijie whether or qot . 
they are applying tbese theories in their own lives* * 

Some years age 1 betas to implement a method of getting students to 
look closely at their decisionmaking pa^terni* My approach was to have 
then examine their past and current* behavior and assess how they manage 
the dynamics that occur as they ptoogA through decisionmaking" passages 
in their lives; Each time X used the approach, I found student reponse 
decidedly positive while my own appreciation fop the approach increased. 
As the approach became mor^ and more refined each time I used it, I 
eventually determined that it was indeed a viable model for assessing 
decision-making patterns that should be shared with teachers arfd counselors 
The jersonal and Guidance Journal, November, 1977, carried an article I 
wrote describing the model in detail^ I refer to it as "A* Model for 
Evaluating Decision Passages : A Facet of -Self Assessment, " 

I currently use the model in a Management of Human Endeavor course 
at the doctoral level, I use it in Career Development context in group 
setting and in counseling on a one-on-one basis, The model proves 
effective in several settings . It can be used by teachers and counselors 
and others in helping professions, v 

It is essential to kefej in mind that the model is an assessment model, 

\lt does not assist teachers/counselors to teach decisionmaking processegs 

\ - "* . m . 

directly or didactically. It develops rather a process for /teachers/ 
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conpMelors mt use in getting students te evaluate how they are decision 
making and Aw they have decision made id the past, It is a discovery 
approach through assessment, Assessment, I believe, a jf ijrst fttep to ; 
modifying behavior. - ■■ ■ -.■ S> \ 

The modal consists of three phases: ' ^ 
' * ' L Introduction to and understanding of jthe cohcept 
of decision passages; 'j, * - * ' 

II. Developing a log of one's decision passages; and - 
III* Evaluating decisionmaking pattfirns evident in a 
decision passa^s. ^ ■, . , 

let me desc^Sb these phases briefly, 

I, Introduction to and understasdifig of the concept of decision 1 
passages* ' 
I use a piece of literature to introduce the notion of decision 
passages. My favorite piece for this purpose is Robert Frost' a* poem "The 
Road Not Taken/' j 

I read the p<^em aloud once or twice pausing after each reading so that 
students may reflect* on its meaning and on the feelings and perceptions of 
the speaker in the poem who is confronted with the dilemma o^Nfhich % , 'road ,f 
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to choose, , J 

Students quickly grasp the notion that individuals pass through an 
intrapsychic conflict phase in their lives when they are confronted with a 
decision.. In tty.s conflict phase, individuals who problem solve 
intelligently deliberate on and assess ^alternatives , they reflect on 
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consequences of their choices * they conjure up more alternatives they 
cope with the dynamics that enter their lives as they go through the 
prpcea^of decidifLg which alternative^ to^ choose., * . . j_ 

Maa^ significant points about intrapsychic conflict passages ia*lives 
o ^individuals become evident in Frost's poem: 1) the ambivalence that often 
envelopes persons ai they stand in the face of making a choice between 
alternatives; 2) the aloneness persons feel as they eontemplate^the 
responsibility of choices and the anxiety that comes from reilectiog on the 
ramifications of choices; 3) the sadness^brsoas experience at not being 
able to "have it both ways, " of .being in t^Lperplexing existential' * s 
■position of having to discriminate, of not b^pg able to ff have cake and eat 
it too ft ; 4) the existential fact of not being able to return to alternatives 
later when they are once rejected^ds least not in the same way as they 
appear at the time they are rejected; 5) how choosing autonomously often 
means standing apatt and alone and often as different from others; 6) how 
making decisions means taking risks and how risk /taking can provoke anxiety; 

/ is 

7) how contentment often comes when one has made a good decision; 8) how 
even with contentment one always wonders what the other alternative might 
have brought* 

AfteAa thorough discussion of Frost* s poem "The Road Not Taken ? ft I 
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recapitualte that a decision passage is that period of time during which a 
person goes through a decision-making experience, The^ passage may last 
for a short time, say a day, or a long time, say six years. The decision^ 
passage is entered at the moment a person perceives that he/she must set * ^ 
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A about the process of making a decision about tome matter in. bis or her life, 
It is exited at the moment he/she makes the decision. Dynajpicfi enter 
decision passages; soaetiaes many dy&amcs occur, s(^ti«i few.. Jct^e ^ , 
dynamics complicate the process of decisionmaking seve/ely, others affect 
the process only slightly. An example bf a dynamic in what happens when / 
a parent, let say a father , imposes his restrictions on a son who is in 

* the throes of deciding, to get married > The fathti threatens to disown the 
son if he marries hi^s Catholic girlfriend. If the iktk fespactshii father's 
opinion, this dynamic in the son's decision passage can magnify the 
intrapsj^ic conflict and severely complicate the process of resolution 
.What the son does, of course, with this dynamic says a g«at gpai about 
his management process in decision making. 

When students are clear about the definition of and have an under- 
standing of v^at a decision passage is, I move to the second phase of the 
model, 

II* Developing a log of one's decision passages* 
I suggest at this point that students write a detailed description of 
decision passages in their own iives. Of course, they should write about 
the most significant ones , They may, if they wish, include less significant 
ones. There should be a sufficient number of passages logged to adequately 
represent the kin^Js of decision experiences individuals have had, Students 
are encouraged to desclribe as many of the dynamics that entered their 
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passages af they can remember, to recall their feelihgs about them and how 

they aauaged these dynaBics* When students are currently going through 

* • s - * 

3 

decision passages t I encourage them to include a description of those / ^ v 
passages also* 

1 flj*j£^ clear that during the logging phase, students should not attempt 
to evawiate thm^ deeiiion^malcing techniques or processed, but only describe 
the passages. Evaluation will come later. 

% allow students sufficient time to log their decision passages so that 
they can do so without haste, without pressure and tension. The logging 
process way exAnd to from two to four weeks f depending on the situation. 

Since the model relies heavily on students' memories of how their 
passages were, the process is naturally a subjective one. Subjective 
exercises are always susceptible to unreliability; however, ifijL a teacher/ 
counselor subscribes to the^perceptualist/phenomenological viewpoint in 
psychology, - he/she gives credence to' subjective perception of reality. In 
the last analysis, what counts fo"r each individual is not how others see 

reality, but how he or she sees^it. 1 

^ _ 
When they are finished with the logging process, students are asked 

tb form triads or quadrads and share with each e other what they have logged. 

Of course, they are always given the option "to pass" if or some reason 

they do not wish to talk about their decision passages. It is interesting, 

however, that only once in my experience did a person want "to pass." She 
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was a woman who wa% currently going through a painful decision passage. She 
was afraid that if she talked at all, she would have to talk about that 
particular exptt^ence and she was "jus/ not ready to. talk ^fcout it. " A 
person should never be compelled to self-disclose. My experience s however, 
with this opportunity to share decision passages is that students engage in 
it eagerly. In fact, if for some reason I fail to allow sufficient time 
^for it, they express resentment, My observation is that if individuals go 
through the process of carefully writing down the story of their major 
'decisions, they naturally then want to talk about the process with other 
individuals they trust, I try, to allow aa hour for discussion of decision 
passages, *t encourage free*flew non-structured discussion that allows for 
spontaneity and a reduction of inhibition* 

III, Evaluation of decision passages* 

Students who have thoroughly logged their passages and who have had 
sufficient time to share their passages with others are then ready for the 
next phase of the model:." evaluation* 

An evaluation of their decision passages needs preparation* I provide 

this preparation by means of a lecturette/discussion on certain ingredients 

which I suggest students examine in their decision passages* I present 

j 

seven ingredients and encourage students to suggest others: 

1. Definition 

2* Alternative & assessment 

3* Autonomy 



4, Responsibility ^ 

5. Risk-taking ? 

6- Tima/tiaing * \ , \. . ...... . 

. . * > , * ■ - ^ T ** 

.7* Values . - * - 

let me say something about each Ingredient: 

1^ Definition . \ 

I suggest to students that if they^do not define the problem they are 
trying to solve (decision making is nothing more than resolving a problem 
which presents intrapsychic conflict until the problem is solved or the 
decision made), they often go off on a tangent, solving a different problem 
from the one truly besetting them. I remember so vividly when a woman spok 
up with vigor once after nodding with consent all during my presentationV 
She supported the motion, of "defii^itiion" by saying forcefully, fl I know what 
you mean. If I had defined what I had to mike a decision about when I 
graduated from high school, 1 would not foolishly have just started looking 
for a man?" Instead of defining the decision asi What do I do next with * 
my life? , she quickly began to implement action that led to making the 
decision ofrT^ tfho will I marry? At thirty-five years ^of a^e, she found 
herself getting a divorce because she needed more than an unhappy marriage. 
She felt now with hindsight that she should have allowed herself the option 
of a career or travel instead of rushing "to find a man," This had not 
happened because she had failed to define the problem, 
2. Alternatives and assessment , 

If we clearly define the decision that besets us, I tell students, ther 
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we are rtady to accomplish the task ofc unearthing alternatives to resolve 
'the problem. I suggests that students ejeamin'e whether or not their passra^es 
reveal this veiy important task. Unearthing^ just the right ouabir of 
alternatives is important, not so many that bur mind resembles an overloaded 
circuit; yet not so few that we shortchange ourselves in viable options, = Of 
course, unearthing alternatives requires a corollary process; namely, 
assessing these alternatives. We must study the pros and com of each 
before we choose. See if this is evident in your passages, I say to 
students , ' . . - . 

3, Autonomy , 

Autonomy is not the simplest ingiedient to discuss,. Perhaps it's 
easier to descry. Autonomy me'ans, the ability to stand alone and apart in 
making decisions, to stand on our own two fee£ and make decisions for 
ourselves based on, of course* sound criteria and judgment. 

While autonomy is important on the one hand, it is important! on the 
other f ^EKa\ autonomy be qualified with the phrase "with a healthy sense of 
Interdependence," Teenagers, for instance, in an effort to demonstrate 
autonoray-^an ability to make a decision alone"|ometimes do not seek wise 
counsel on important matters. They often find themselves , as a result, 
deeply hurt or "in hot water or dissapointed in failure which they could 
Jiave avoided had they sought out the wisdom of those with greater experience, 
Autonomy does not mean never soliciting another 1 s advice just as it does not 
mean always doing only what others suggest even when it counters what our 
own better judgement suggests, Looking for indications of autonomy in 
decisions passages can reveal many truths about how independent or dependent 
or interdependent we are. The last, of course, is the most desirable. 
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4* Responsibility- , s l 

Respo.nsibility iB related to autonomy;* If we have an ability to stand 
on out o*?n two feet in making decisions, we probably can also assume 
responibil ity for the consequences of our decisions, but not necessarily* 
For this reason it is important to distinguish the ingredient of 
responsibility.' 

Individuals often eamiut make decisions b.ecatse they cannot face what 

0 

might • follow, As a result they often wait for others to make decisions for 

i 

theni or they prucrasLiaate long enough for decisions ff to ^o away," If 
they wait long' enough an alternative (s) may disappear and then the burderi 
u£ dtrci ilius and Lading , ^u^L^jdiiCes is taken away from them, Living in a 
Ui^sdLi^iifed estate ui u .iuJ t Luiii not having the alternatives and not making 
the dcLiaiv.ii i & .kei.^Ut, they think, than living with the burden of 

1 . . . 

couae<jueiu;es in u*. i 4u*i i itywcvei, peisoiig with an inability to tace 
tjiisequeikcs t 4U:i, ju j aL.iiikiug »ciiae of self^worth. 

Ki UKiug i.. . . i . i i. uui.Miomy aiid t espoasibil i ty • The overlap is 
obviuug . We Uu t *ui pubSLS^ diii^iiumy w l l ctipuasi bi 1 i t y without a Lett din 

Ki takAu^ Lwmc,/. i *. ^^hj^l iugiciiieut btcau^e it is difficult 
Lt> uaiittatci J^^l ht^w It * ,3k a ^Jei^^u biiuul d take is d personal aud 
idiosyncratic m^tte. tu^ks u«e- may not be risks for you. Individuals 
must determine tut Llieiusfelve^ exactly how much risk taking is viable for 
them in order to avoid failure and at the same time place their level of 
aspirations sufficiently high to succeed' at capacity level, 
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I suggest that students } as they examine their decision passages for 
evidence of productivfc risk-taking, ask themselves questions such as: 
Does it^ appear repeatedly that if I has risked more, I would have grown 
more, gotten more t achieved more, been more successful in attaining my 
goal in life? If persons examine their decision passages and hold a 
pattern of regrets about not having "done enough or "gone far enough" or 
"reached high enough/* Uiey probably lack risk-taking ability, There is 
evidence of lack of risk taking if they can draw iuch conclusions a§ : If 
I - had taken a nsk and tyu^ht that real estate , for example, when I had 
the opportuuity, I wuuiJ Love doubled my money . If I had risked getting 
fcurt^ 1 would L^ve icbt uuJ lu e^Ldtliyh a rela tionship with Sue, 
vhuic; ioeuiyty will iw ll, v<=4 haual m<: . it is important to remember that 
failing u have uKu. j tuk iu wwc Lw^ situations it* not necessarily a 
basics tut w.oiH.iuJiii 6 , t t a t»u iiiJiviaudl lauk^ risk-taking ability. Only 
it ^JdUeuia m£ IttvK - 1 ii.K ia^Kiiig behavior are evident in several 
decision pa&sa&eb iidUMua draw buch conclusions . 

There is another bide to i isk- taking and that is discovering too much 
risk-taking iu a pdi^ii'^ paasageti, I suggest that students examine their 
pasgaga^ iui the uppugjLt, of Utk yt t i&k-Lakitig ability; namely, 
• ijnpulbivi ty **l i*Mug u*v mu«.h ti^k It is just the right amount oi risk- 
taking that Liuy aLiwtil J employ 

6. Time/timing _ ( 

In making decibiuna, individuals must c on s 1 3 er^ Mflii and timing as 
important . I tell students that if they don' t "tirae a decision well/ 1 it 
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can be as bad as not making a decision at all, perhaps even worse, # If, 
for example* I decide it is time for rae to ask for a promotion and I 
collect all the supportive data I need and "psyche myself up M for going 
in to see my boss about the matter; and then I discover that on the day 
I am ready to present my case to the boss that she is very busy or -iff' a 
t|ad mood , I defeat my purpose by pursuing the matter at that time. Though 
* I naay be ready , she is nut. dad 1 must wait for the time when both of us 
are ready, ii 

Time is irapuiLauL in making decisions in another sense, I suggest 
that students examine their passages to see how well they used time. Do 
l hey prOLfisUiiau s they & ct^nupui s i veiy before enough alternatives are 
uacfli LUcd, du ih^y itueiai maiia^ ihdij. Lioje poorly and cis a result make 

/ Values 

It siuj tlltfl t . , . „ tl t i^i- values* iuiiucuce their dhoicegj 

1 bu 6 ^esi LliaL Uity Uij, wL, l h c y Uiut^e what they choose in their passages. 
They ought u bcunii Ltnui^L tat,L aeuisiyu and isolate the values at the 
button ot wadi 1 shiest, i c.^ , thdL LLey should owu these values 9 or 
uhduge Lhcin U u.e, 4u uut i i t belli . If, for example , individuals discover 
that mauy ut Liicit detniuub wei c made because money is important to them, 
they shouljl ^c^o^lu^ thai ts^t 1 1 they do not like valuing money, then 
they should change that value Some individuals deny values because they 
are not pleased with them but such denial only complicate! future decisions. 

A lecturette on these seven ingredients can be concluded in about a 
half hour. Interspersing discussion as the lecturette proceeds may lengthen 
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it but at the same time enrich it immensely, My experience is that students 
are eager to offer their views and their opinions and these provide moments 
of significant learning 

Students are then, reatiy for the next significant step in the model. I 
ask them to reflect on their passages and evaluate them in the light of' the 
seven ingredients presented in the lecturette and discussion. I often give 
them a series of questiuas thai reinforce being aware of these ingredients 
as will as others, and I urge them to reflect on the questions as a later 
time, 1 request thai atur Lh^y i cilect on answers to the questions s they 
put the que^tiwiia aii Jt and wiiic d Lliice ut four page e,ssay-type evaluation 

ot ItkelL detisiwn making ^s&e^ iii their paSBdges , 

LcL iiie aiiatc witii y m u I Lq i i to L Ot ques Uulib I giVC iS ^ U<*i±d" uul lQ 

i l/t, , .... * i ut wlUi ditlit.uJLy.' 

r 

*l ih> i iii , i 4,^ i , ..n i.iik.tL L line , tf ; tu yuut ini^i ji.^i. the 

U y*M* 4 ,iUCia&Liiiate? 

L)y y „!, i s ,i . i b - Mi^ii^JiaLeiy etttci u decision ^ oiUth later, 

or uui a i ai i f Uu y i* avoid det^sious bfeCause oi an inability Do face 
LOiiSeqiien*, e§ f 



4, Do you fiud y^ t .i ac 1 f lu^vi iy mf tuenced by ethers in Inking decisions? 
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5, If your answer to No, 4 is yes, who are these others: significant 
others, acquaintances, "society abound you," "society at large"? 

6, Do you find yourself influenced by- forces other than people? What are 
they? 



1 . Do you deli picLisely what you must decide upon when you ^re 

confronted with a decision, or do you allow it to take hazy, nebulous 
foiui so tiiiii |yu iiiL ii^i <_ v t; ii ically suic what decision besets you? 



a yv>u aii,„ r . i , i, . ..jiuu iuauy Lefua tive^i^ possible 



J 



im A> i . i . i . i i ii!^»L o£ Lht: tliue Ui do yOU make 

dc i j « i 1 t wL yluily as Lhey arise? 

11 Ui* ^ ^ . „ i i. , » « i, ( i.. yuii laid yOUi^il iu dtfCi&iOn-iiiaKlug 

) 

ability/ iit^i i { ai , Ly ui dec i s l -making? Second in quantity of 
dccisiuu ,i*ahi& 4 £ U*-vt; yuu made, a gLeal iijaiiy de^i^ioiis in your life)? 

12, What arc uUc v*i t iw- li^i LL^cdiediy influence your decisions? 



13. As you look at your past decision passages, do you feel you have 
grown in quality of decision making? Why? 
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14, Have you persoD4liy felt "free" in making decisions ^r do you feel 
you have been a victim of your environment? 



15, In what ways do you wish to change your decision-making process? 



16. Do you think thsre is anything tba^ stands in the way of your plans 
to change that ^races^? 

17* \Do you think you j. decision-making has been very fcruch like, -that of 

18 l*o ywi* i^-i y^o ^it. UuU,.i yoUi lite/ i 

.-lei i =. .-^ci-d i u s I i , s * 4. 4 « &fct g£ (^uastiori^ i^ intendta* tu pcuv<- as 
u t aeu 6 cueut, t ^i^l u sLudefits* writing Lhei i evaluation. Tfte 
wiuuu cvduatiuii t&, 4 Lc sLsi^e^ yvet » one or two $ftek period . Students 
should dgdiu Lc |ivtM ^ut lie Jc-iit time evaluate the passages thoroughly. 

When aLu4ciiU 4c 4u ^vitb tv^i u^uous completed, 1 oltea provide for 
Lti^m dnuLUci s&ioii |iu u p u^p^auiUL) to share with their peers then: findings „ 
This final discubsiuu , ai * ut tern jWf lee t tremendous insights which individuals 
have gotten about iUcu J^i. i^i^n making processes . These insights often 
suggest changing i>cMvjoi , wliich in turn, sometimes requires counsel arid 
assistance from gibers, iubigbts can also in ojtber instances confirm fof 
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( 

certain individuals that th^ir decision-making patterns are effective and 

that t^ey should not be changed. Self-worth in either case can be enctfanced* 

f 

and ad^feisment o% decision passages has, as a result, performed a positive 

/ 

function and increased knowledge of decision-making skills. 
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